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The Fundamentals 



Art Is really having its chance ► The urge to 
draw seen is to have taken hold of many more 
thousands today than ever before. 1 1 has spread 
across the nation. While many are interested in 
art as a pastime or hobby, others would gladly 
choose it as a means of livelihood if they were 
convinced that their ability was sufficient to pro- 
vide any real hope of success. 

There will always be a certain amount of 
confusion about what is talent or native ability 
in drawing and what is knowledge of the craft. 
Too often, knowledge is construed as talent. On 
the other hand, drawing that lacks constructive 
knowledge is seldom successful as drawing. The 
truth is that we do not see the talent until the 
means 0^ bringing it forth has been developed. 
That means is a reason ably accurate analysis and 
understanding of the laws of nature as they ap- 
ply to mans vision. 

Drawing is vision on paper. More than that, it 
is individual vision, tied up with individual per- 
ception , interest, observation, character, philoso- 
phy, and a host of other qualities all coming 
from one source. It cannot, and to be successful 
should not, be anything else. Drawing is very 
closely related to the other creative arts, all of 
which arc outcroppings of a desire to express 
individual emotion, to make the other fellow 
conscious of our inner feelings* We want him to 
listen or look, and we want his appreciation of 
what we have to offer. Perhaps wc wish to re- 
ceive admiration for our particular accomplish- 
ments. Perhaps we have a message wc deem 
worthy of others' attention. Perhaps we see in 
such an effort an enjoyable means of making 
Ourselves useful, or providing ourselves with die 
livelihood that we must achieve in some way. 

We who choose art as our medium of expres- 
sion should realize that it has certain funda- 
mentals from which we progress just as there 
arc fundamentals of literature, drama, or music. 



Unfortunately, the fundamentals of an approach 
to iirt have not usually been so clearly defined 
for practical study as have those of some other 
creative activities. Commercial art is a compara- 
tively new profession. However, the leaders in 
the field are beginning to contribute time and 
thought toils teaching. 

Success in the creative fields is always accom- 
panied by distinctiveness, something that singles 
one out as an individual and sets him apart from 
the crowd. One artist can be as successful as 
anodier in his use of basic knowledge, without 
repeating another art is t*s performance. If there 
is any way that one man in the craft can really 
help another, it is by increasing his knowledge 
of the craft itself, not in the particular qualities 
of the man's own work. The knowledge of our 
craft must he pooled, as it is in the sciences and 
other professions, each of us absorbing and in 
turn contributing. It is difficult for a man to 
teach without presenting his own work as an 
example. But I am certain that in this book, for 
example, there \s much material which the stu- 
dent can apply to his own work without refer- 
ence to any particular style or technique of mine. 

Suppose we have two drawings before us. One 
appeals; the other does not. This one is good, the 
other had. Why? I believe I can point out under- 
lying reasons that are perfectly understandable. 
Strangely enough, the reasons are usually not 
found in art books or taught in classes. The re- 
sponse to drawing ts related to the emotions and 
experience of the individual, and is wholcly 
apart, so far as I know, from the teaching of art. 
Yet 1 do not believe art can go very far unless 
the artist has some sort of an understanding of 
this response. An artist can go all Ins life with- 
out realizing why his work does not appeal. Even 
successful ai lists may not really know why their 
work does appeal, though they thank heaven 
it does. 
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To understand why a drawing does or does 
not appeal, we must recognize a certain ability 
that is developed in every normal individual 
from early childhood through adult life. The 
term "intelligent perception" I think comes as 
close as any to describing this faculty, Tt is vision 
coordinated with the brain. It is a sense of right- 
uess; developed by contact. AL some time or other, 
our brains accept certain effects or appearances 
as truth, and abide by these decisions. We learn 
to distinguish one appearance from another, in 
size or proportion, in color, and in texture. All 
the senses combine to give us intelligent percep- 
tion. We have a sense of space or depth, even if 
we know nothing of tile science of perspective. 
We are quickly aware of distortion or deformity, 
since the appearance does not coincide with 
what experience has taught us is normal or truth- 
ful. Form is registered in the mind, even if wo 
know nothing of anatomy and proportion, so 
that we recognize a face immediately, though 
we could not even give a good verbal description 
of it. Our sense of proportion telts us that this is 
a child and that a midget, or this a puppy and 
that a small dog. Intelligent perception includes 
a feeling for bulk and contour. We know a swan 
from a goose, or a goose from a duck, This trait 
is as well developed hi those who look at art as it 
is in artists. We all as individuals have sub- 
consciously accepted certain effects of light. We 
know when appearances are consistent with day- 
light, artificial light, twilight, or bright sunlight, 
Such perception is part of nature. 

The minute the spectator sees change of pro- 
portion, distortion, change of Eorm, color, or tex- 
ture, he i'e ul i/.c>i t Li llL .Suju^Lhiug is we'cil*:. Tilt: 

cleverest imitation will not fool him. The dummy 
in the department store window is a dummy to 
everyone. We know nesh from was by the effects 
that have previously been registered in our 
minds. 

We artists cannot ignore this intelligent per- 
ception and expect to secure intelligent response, 
or even favorable response, to our work. Make 
up your mind til at your audience will react to 



your work just as il docs to life itself. Intelligent 
peremption finds only truth convincing. Tlie lay- 
man does not need lo know anything ojF mi to 
know whether he fikes ipw work or not. We can 
use all the arguments, alibis, and defenses in the 
world; we can explain ourselves hoarse; but we 
cannot affect something so deeply imbedded in 
human consciousness. If what we say in paint is 
untrue, in color values or eifect, the spectator 
feels it, and diere is nothing we can do to con- 
vince him otherwise. 

Psychological response goes still further. Every 
picture should have some reason for existence, 
some purpose behind it. If we can make the 
spectator feel that purpose we have succeeded 
further in capturing bis interest. Not only is 
every man living among nature's effects, he is 
also living experiences. Life is not only what lie 
sees but what he feels. Supplementing in our 
drawing an emotion diat is already within him 
secures further response. You can feel emotion 
only within yourself, and any emotion that is in 
your work must come from you. You can be sure 
that most of the emotions you feel are also pres- 
ent in others. That is why we live through a 
movie or a play with the characters. To a con- 
siderable degree, wc like or dislike a performance 
insofar as it has appealed to our individual emo- 
tions. For the same reason we like or dislike a 
piece of art. 

When drawing is convincing to the intelligent 
perception of the spectator because of its Tight- 
ness of form, texture, space, and lighting, and at 
the same time appeals to his emotions, the artist 
oaii depend upon a favorable response. 

Drawing should not be taught by teaching spe- 
cialized or individual techniques, What should 
be taught is the way to get the form, the eon- 
tours, and the values, regardless of mannerisms. 
How Jim Jones handles a pencil has little to do 
with your main problem, How he handles light 
on form and contours is what to look for, in ease 
he interests you. However, if Jim Jones is good, 
you can be quite certain he goes for his informa- 
tion to the one best source — life itself. He has 
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probably employed a model or used a camera 
to secure intelligent information. He keeps fak- 
ing to a minimum, using his imagination only 
when he lias no other way of getting a result, 

There arc certain basic elements of good draw- 
ing without which no draw in<j can iealk lnr suc- 
cessful. I believe these elements can he taught. 
So far, I have been unable to find a textbook of 
drawing which defines the relationship of pro- 
portion ami perspective to the study of light and 
shadow. Since these elements -ire so thoroughly 
filter dc j senden t, this hook, which presents them 
that way, should meet a real need. 

For those who have an understanding of na- 
ture's laws a plus vision, the greatest teacher is 
nature itselL If the artist has the technique of 
depicting the construction and contours of an 
object set in space, plus the knowledge of how 
light operates on the forms we consider basic, 
he has acquired the springboard to his own in- 
dividual expression, which, after all, is of greater 
value than any thing else. 

Suppose we ask ourselves what a good draw- 
ing is? Let us think first of the qualities that 
make up a good drawing; these point out the 
departments of our craft. Anything we draw is 
dimensional, It has height, breadth, and thick= 
ness. There is a ratio between the three dirrim- 
sions, which we call proportion. Then all the 
p&rts within the subject have ratios to one 
another, and if these arc correct they add up to 
make the over-all dimensions correct. A drawing 
cannot be good if it is not in proportion, so let 
us call proportion the number one element 

Since the proportions exist in the thing we 
wish to draw even before we have drawn it, let 
us consider how we shall place it within the 
boundaries of our paper surface. Let us think of 
the paper as representing open space, within 
which we wish to place the subject. We w r ant it 
to settle nicely within the area in which it is 
most pleasing mid at the same time most con- 
vine i[ ig. We look carefully at the subject to 
select a viewpoint. We may tut a finder — a 
rectangular opening in a card that is in propor- 



tion to our drawing area — to sec just where the 
subject should go. How big or small should it be, 
how close or far away, and where? Let us call 
this element placement. 

When a viewpoint has been selected and a 
placement decided upon, we start to draw, The 
third element pops up. We cannot draw an ob- 
ject without perspective. Since perspective is the 
first main problem that arises, it is the first thing 
the artist should learn. An understanding of it 
should precede or be a part of every art-school 
training. No drawing is real drawing unless it is 
related to an eye level or horizon, with the rela- 
tionship understood by the artist The subject of 
perspective cannot be covered completely in 
this book, but I shall attempt to give the stock- 
in-trade knowledge of it that I believe is indis- 
pensable. I suggest, however, that you get other 
books, and, while you are learning, learn as much 
about it as possible, since it is one of the most 
important elements of successful drawing. 

Suppose we understand the perspective and 
get it correct. What now? In order to set up con- 
vincing form in the effect of light, halftone, and 
shadow f we must separate the three into planes. 
Through the effect of light on planes we arrive 
at the solid appearance of the Form. We look 
first for areas or planes of full light, then, as the 
form turns away from the light, we find the half- 
tone areas or planes. Beyond the halftone planes 
we find the areas that are in shadow, the shadow 
planes. Within the shadow we find reflected 
light, which, though a part of the shadow, still 
defines form, 

After defining the planes, we come to another 
element of <jood drawing, which we may call 
pattern. When we deal with values, we become 
involved in the tonal arrangement of a drawing. 
Pattern is another aspect of composition. Place- 
ment relates to composition in terms of line; pat- 
tern relates to it in terms of tonal areas. 

Here is where creativencss gets its first clianee. 
We can arrange the patterns of a subject, not 
simply accept all patterns as the earn era docs. 
Nature's patterns may be good or bad in our 
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opinion and within our particular space limits, 
Every drawing is an artist's problem in spacing 
and arrangement of the patterns of tone. 

Composition is an abstract element. Only a 
little of composition can be taught. There are 
books on the subject worthy of hard study. Add 
some to your library. However, composition 
seems to be more or less instinctive. Most of us 
would lather make our own arrangements than 
be told how to make them, 

Tlit; best way to arrive at pattern or composi- 
tion is to make small sketches, which we call 
thumbnail sketches. Make them up of three or 
four tones, until you get the feel of the subject. 
These may well precede any actual drawing. 
Drawing is essentially design, and design is 
drawing. One will always be the outgrowth of 
the other. 

Now, if you have not already noticed it, we 
have listed five elements of good drawing, all 
starting with the letter F, These are: proportion, 
placement, perspective, planes, and pattern. Let 
ns call them the five Ps. 

But these are not the only considerations of 
good drawing. A while back u T e were consider- 
ing the emotional qualities which every good 
drawing should have- If the subject is inanimate, 
the emotional qualities will lie in the way it is 
presented. If it is a landscape, it may be the 
mood of the day, or the freshness and charm of 
handling. In a still life it may be the appeal of 
the subject matter, the beauty of the objects 
themselves- Jn a figure subject, the emotion may 
he revealed in the action or expression of the 
figures, or in the story they tell. 

Before beginning to draw, close your eyes and 
try to see the subject. Think of what would be 
happening. Think of the basic idea or purpose 
of the effort. All this may be called the concep- 
tion of the subject, Again we need to make 
thumbnail sketches, even scribbles, until our 
subject begins to take shape 

Remembering that sense of lightness which 
we may expect in those who will look at or judge 
our efforts, we now need information in order to 
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do the thing convincingly, We have an idea, we 
have made sketches, and we must now proceed 
with our drawing- The next important element 
is GQnftructfon, Now we must collect photo- 
graphs, make sketches and studies, hunt up clip- 
pings, go to any available source for correct 
information. If we can afford it, we get a model 
for photographs or studies. 

There is another element so closely related to 
construction that it must he considered at the 
same time, since we can not achieve the one 
without the other- This is contour. Construction 
is concerned with the bulk or the mass from the 
inside out. Contour is the outer edge of the mass 
in space. Construction is based on viewpoint and 
perspective. The appearance of an object may 
be different from every angle. Therefore we 
must establish an eye level to which wc relate 
all construction and contour. No subject can he 
drawn correctly to more than one eye level. This 
is because it is impossible to look at any object 
from* two positions at the same time- For this 
reason, the information we have must be ad- 
justed to I'd the problem. Two clippings or two 
photographs of the same subject will seldom 
have the .same eye level, or — and this is vitally 
important - the same source or kind of light, 
The: ideal information, of course, is secured by 
having all parts of the subject before you at 
once, in the same lighting, from one viewpoint 
of eye or camera. Beginners especially should 
work this way. That is why still life, art-school 
poses, and outdoor scenes are the best subjects 
from which to learn to see and to draw, But we 
still need the fundamental information on how 
to draw them- The student who goes to an art 
class knowing something of proportion and per- 
spective and how to achieve them will pass his 
fellow students by leaps and bounds, and when 
he leaves school his work will gain acceptance 
much faster than theirs will. 

Without a knowledge of perspective and the 
lighting of the basic forms, or some idea of 
measuring and proportion, the artist becomes 
;. slaw to photostats, projectors, or any other 
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Think of your paper as representing open space, not as a 
two-dimensional surface, but as if its edges were the boun- 
daries of an open window. You look at all of life and nature 
through this paper window. 



Attempt either to set forms into this space that exists be- 
fore you or to give a feeling of actuality to forms which you 
create from a knowledge of the laws of nature. We study 
nature for effects and set them down. 



This involves dimension, contour, viewpoint ( meaning per- 
spective), and lighting, Only through lights which pro- 
duces all tone, color, and appearance, can we produce a 
true image of life. 
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Really to draw, we cannot think only of any single aspect 
of drawing* such as contour, without the other essentials, 
but must seek to unify all aspects into a complete and 
organized whole. 
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THUMBNAIL ROUGHS 
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The habit of setting down your mental concep- 
tion of a subject in miniature roughs can play 
a most important part in your development 
as an artist. The best way is to shut your eyes 



and try to visualize what is taking place, as it 
would be in life. You have no detail to go by, so 
just suggest the material. Think of some kind of 
light. It will come. 
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mechanical means that will substitute for the 
knowledge lie lacks. Tf lir (races or projects pho- 
tographs instead of drawing his subject, the 
result will show up in his work. Such an artist 
will seldom reach the front rank, unless his work 
has other qualities that somehow make it belter 
than the work of other photograph copyists. If a 
drawing is to be individual and dynamic, the 
artist must use lilt: camera only to provide some- 
thing to draw from, as he would draw from a 
model. The camera docs not see in the same per- 
spective or proportion as do the two human 
eyes. Being a slave to the camera usually leaves 
the stamp of the photographic on a man's work. 
If you use photography square them off and 
draw, but always draw, don t trace. 

I once knew of an artist who was asked to do 
a subject away from home, when all his copying 
paraphernalia was back in bis studio. For once 
he was forced to draw. He went through tori u re 
before he had finished. The drawing never was 
good. He had never realized how much lie de- 
pended upon his crutches. He went back home 
and started drawing in earnest. The slave to the 
camera never really knows how bad he really is 
or what his work lacks, until he can see the dif- 
ference of real drawing on his own drawing 
board. The way he works is a man s own busi- 
ness, but it should be pounded into the novice 
that his greatest hope lies in his own good free- 
hand drawing. 

When, by dint of hard effort, we succed in 
getting construction and contour, there is some- 
thing else, closely related to both, which we 
must be constantly thinking of. That is char- 
acter. Character is the thing that distinguishes 
one object or person from any other. Usage 
brings character to an object; experience brings 
it to man. Character is alway a singularity. Pic- 
torially, character is a form that belongs to this 
subject and no other. It is form in a particular 
place, under particular lighting conditions, from 
a particular viewpoint, with particular effect. It 
is something immediate, caught as if at a glance 
— the set of the features at that moment, the look 



of the eyes, the mouth, the planes of the face 
in that lighting, all having to do with circum- 
stances then and there. Here is where the camera 
can catch valuable information. But before the 
camera clicks, ihc emotion and appearances all 
must be present— felt within the artist and trans- 
posed to the model, or existing in the model and 
recognized aisd caught by the artist. Then, 
through the whole effort, the artist feels the 
thing he wants to express, the thing that makes 
him want to say something with his pencil or 
brush > Such feeling has a way of getting into the 
technical expression, the handling of the me- 
dium. Sometimes the artist is not even conscious 
of It, but it still contributes to the success of the 
work, simply because the feeling is also con- 
veyed to the spectator. 

The study of clothing and drapery does much 
to add character, the hands, the shoes. The ges- 
ture, in correct spacing and drawing, docs, its 
part, And yet gesture is really construction and 
contour, planes and values. A portrait sketch is 
about one hundred per cent character, which 
means accurate spacing of features, planes, and 
contour. Character cannot be achieved without 
all the elements of good drawing. Real presen- 
tation of chtnacter lifts the artist to the top of 
his profession. 

Finally we have the most important element 
of all, which Is consistency. Consistency em- 
braces much. Consistency is really truth, as rec- 
ognized by that intelligent perception we all 
have, artist and layman alike. Consistency, tech- 
nically, means that lighting, proportion, perspec- 
tive are so handled that all elements belong to 
one particular subject and no other. There is a 
consistency of purpose, when all things prc&s 
home that purpose. There is a technical con- 
sistency of treatment, so that all parts of the 
subject seem to be done by the same hand, in 
the same individual way. I do not mean that all 
surfaces should be handled as if made of the 
same material, or with the same kind of strokes, 
but that all parts have a unity of approach and 
vision which organizes the subject into a single 
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THE FIVE P'S 



A 







PROPORTION 
The three dimensions 



PLACEMENT 
A position in space 



PERSPECTIVE 

Relationship of viewpoint to subject 



PLANES 

Surface appearance as defined by light and sha- 
dow 



PATTERN 

The deliberate arrangement of the tones of the 

subject 





IS 



THE FIVE C'S 




CONCEPTION 

A rough indication of an idea 



^j 



CONSTRUCTION 

An attempt to establish the forms from life or 

from basic knowledge 




CONTOUR 

The limits of forms in space, according to view- 
point 




CHARACTER 

The specific qualities of individual units of your 

subject in light 




CONSISTENCY 

All the essentials of construction, lighting, and 

pattern, organized as a unit 
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express ion. Let us see the artist himself coming 
through his work — his feeling a bo Lit it. his joy 
m doing it. If tins is achieved, the work will 
never be considered imitation, for it is not an 
imitation. When we think of consistency, then, 
let us til ink of the unity of all the elements 
brought together into one whole effort. The 
artist won*t go wrong when he can see the big 
truths, or what he feels to be the big truths. If 
he looks for the big planes, the big lights and 
shadows, the big values and relation -ships, he 
will do a better job. One can easily gel lost in a 
lot of little truths without seeing the big ones. 
The leaf compared to tin.- bulk and mats of the 
tree itself is the difference between big truths 
and little ones, or between big vision and eye- 
sight. 

Now let us take stock of all thesti elements. 
Yon mav have! realized that we have now added 

ft 

five more, all beginning with C this time. They 
are conception, construction, contour, character, 
and consistency. So we have five P's and five C's 
— which should help you remember them. They 
are illustrated on pages IS and 19. 

Repeat the names of these elements over and 
over in your mind until you memorise them, for 
they will always be the guiding lights to success- 
ful drawing. We will not succeed with them all 
every lime, nor will every single drawing be 
successful but we can look at each drawing to 
see in how many of these elements the work 
qualifies, A < [rawing fails because of failure in 
one or more of the elements; analyzing it to find 
the source of failure points to our errors and 
difficulties. Concentrating on these elements 
keeps us on our toes, and little by little our work 
improves. In our intelligent perception we have 
a guide to visual right and wrong as good as 
our sense of moral right or wrong - perhaps 
better. We cari be taken in much more easily 
through our cars than through our eyes. Have 
the courage; to believe in what you see, as you 
see it, and to draw it that way, even if Jim 
Jones sees things another way. That is what 
makes each of you an artist. Art is certainly a mat- 
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ter of equal rights; nobody has a corner on it. 

In organizing the material in the book, I have 
placed perspective first, because I lielieve it is 
easier to learn to handle line alone before get- 
ting into the complications of planes and tones, 
which are meaningless without dimension and 
perspective. In art schools, a subject is usually 
set up before us, and we simply have to draw 
whaL is there. But when we are out on our own, 
tin; subject is usually not there. It is not too hard 
to draw a cube that is set up before us. But what 
we must learn is to draw an imaginary cube at 
any eye level, to fit into any set of circumstances. 
The importance of this will be understood when 
you know that almoM any object may be drawn 
in perspective from a cube or block, since that 
represents the over-all three dimensions of any- 
thing we draw. Even a sphere fits compactly into 
the cube. The cube or block may be thought of 
as the box that will fit around anything in the 
universe. Knowing the proper way to draw the 
block leads us right in at the Front door of per- 
spective. The building is the outside of the ho*. 
The interior is the inside, and we must know 
how to give it dimension and measurement, 
when those are needed. They usually are needed, 
if only to keep the figures on the flour, in propor- 
tion to the walls, doors, and furnishings. When 
buildings and figures occur in the same subject, 
%ve need dimension and scale. 

It is simple to place a figure at any given spot 
on the floor or ground plane, in correct propor- 
tion to other figures, but over and over even 
lrii;l: r.mkiiiLi :u(is1s fail tc.t achieve litis, :il d llir 
result is a bad job, as even John Doe can see, 
When different eye levels appear in a drawing, 
the artist has probably failed to reconcile the in- 
consistencies in the various pieces of copy from 
which he is working. He may not even be aware 
of the inconsistency, but the people who see his 
work will have an uneasy feeling that something 
is wrong, though they do not know what When 
all is right the public really clucks over a thing. 
When it is wrong they are usually just silent. 
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EVERY DRAWING HAS A HORIZON 
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Anything we draw, no matter what it is, is af- 
fected by the eye level and viewpoint from 
which we draw it. The eye level is the horizon 
of the picture. It may be above or below the pic- 
ture plane or may cross it at any point. We must 



know how to relate all forms and their contours 
to an eye level. In a photograph, everything is 
related to the camera lens in the same way h but 
the artist cannot depend upon the camera. He 
must know perspective. 
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The successful artist must keep them clucking. 

I personalty believe an artist can develop a 
sound individuality in his work only if lie knows 
bow perspective, light, and shadow truly affect 
the basic forms. Then it is not too difficult to 
perceive the relationship of all other forma to 
the basic ones. The artist must know the differ- 
ence in the quality of diffused light and direct 
light and not mis the two within the same sub- 
ject- So many artists get involved in tricky tech- 
niques, which arc well and good if all else is in 
Order but can cover up just so many sins and 
no more. Technique alone will not .satisfy that 
intelligent perception of John Does, and if we 
want hi in to write to the magazines and say that 
he thinks our work is good* we can't depend on 
technique. Form is form, and in any particular 
]iv'J;Un'4 <-\rrv plane in ;i piMnvr must have ite 
relative value, or the whole fails to convince. 
The wrong value moans that the angle of the 
plane is not what it should be, and therefore 
the form is incorrect whether the contours are 
right or not. 

Let us consider for a moment what made die 
great artists great. In almost every case they 
were masters of form, which means tliat they 
had to be masters of light on form. Light and 
form were no different then. The artist of the 
past had no clippings or cameras. They had to 
find out from life. By observation and study they 
learned truths which are still staring ns in the 
face* (nit which we do not know or see, because 
we think an F.2 lens is going to take the whole 
heavy business off our shoulders. We actually 
have twenty times the opportunity to produce 
masterpieces that they had, We are not both- 
ered with making materials, or sketches, or 
studies from life. The truth is we are just not 
bothered. We are neither craftsmen nor con- 
tributors. The only legitimate excuse the artist 
of today has— and it's worn thin — is lack of 
time. But where is tack of time taking us? 

To know is the surest way in the world to save 
time, Au error in perspective can use up more 
time than any artist has. Bad planes and incor- 



rect modeling can ruin a man's chances so fast 
that the time saved may be spent pounding side- 
walks. When a painting or drawing stands as a 
great thing down through the years, with gen- 
eration after generation of new spectators, I be- 
lieve there is a positive reason, which means 
more than the name signed ou the canvas. Those 
artists were great because they came so close to 
the truth of vision, because they had great un- 
derstanding of nature and her ways. To stand 
before a Franz Hals is an experience* It is life, 
brought down through die years to you> The 
woman in the white cap and frilled collar is a 
living character, and we see her before us just 
as Hals saw her. She almost speaks. Through his 
vision and mastery we are living in a time before 
we were born. There is nothing we do not com- 
prehend. No explanations are needed. We need 
know nothing of art to feel and appreciate the 
greatness of the work. I cannot believe that 
Franz Hals will ever be outmoded. His works 
will be masterpieces as long as there are people 
to see them and the paint and canvas bold to- 
gether. 

No man can successfully draw or paint a head 
until lie can render the surface of a sphere in 
light. If he cannot feel the relationship of the 
rounded forms of the head to the sphere or egg T 
the rendering will not have solidity. In the ma- 
terial in this book we apply the light on basic 
forms to the figure and the head. For a little fun, 
we even give solidity to comic drawings. It is 
possible to make even a comic seem to exist in 
light acid shadow, with nothing but imagination 
to work from. 

The time that you spend practicing on essen- 
tials will not be wasted. Suppose you were asked 
to draw a scries of columns, spaced 10 feet apart, 
set on cubes measuring 5 Feet each way t with 
some figures standing at the second and fifth 
columns, and the bases of eight columns going 
back in the distance. This is very simple if you 
know perspective. Which would take the most 
lime, to hunt up such a building, take photo- 
graphs, develop films, make prints, and set the 
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EVERY DRAWING IS A PROBLEM OF DIMENSIONS 
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SIDE-OF THE-LEAD STROKES 
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assembly on a projector or just to sit down and 
draw it? Almost daily, lack of knowledge of sim- 
ple perspective can hack away a I an artist s lime. 
The amount of motion and time which you save 
by knowing how to solve your problem*! far ex- 
ceeds any saving by the projector. The more you 
lean on your crutches, the more your Strength 
ebbs, and soon you cannot get along without 
them. No artist can ever save time by not being 
able to do for himself the things his camera docs 
for him, Never let that camera get beyond being 
a source of information. Xo lens in the world 
is a real draftsman; that skill belongs to the 
artist himself. 

Line drawing and painting actually simplify 
and stress the basic relationship e-i the tonus. 
The leg or torso is actually I letter as a cylindrical 
shape, with just enough anatomy to make it con- 
vincing, than as a photographic replica of every 
hum]) and bump of the muscles on it- Wc must 
learn to subordinate much of what the lens .sees. 
We arc really concerned more with light and 
shadow and hulk or mass than with what the 
camera can give us. Photographs with several 
light sources, which is the way most commercial 
photographs are made, defy every principle of 
good drawing. There is no authentic lorm in 
them; it has been broken up in meaningless light 
and shadow; and good drawing is essentially a 
statement of form. 

1 should like the young artist, as he starts 
working on the material in this book, to consider, 
before discounting what nature has to offer, 
what it would be like to bo blind. Think what 
liglit and form really mean to us. Things that 
seem so commonplace arc really things of beauty. 
Strangely enough, when they arc well drawn 
they seem even more beautiful, for they have 
been set apart from the endless multiplicity of 
nature. A good drawing of a thing can be more 
interesting than the thing itself, for it concen- 
trates attention on aspects which the layman 
probably would not see. Flowers in a vase are 
beautiful, but seen with the painter's vision they 
can be even more beautiful, A head is just an- 



T1IE FUNDAMENTALS 

other person to the layman until it is beautifully 
drawn or painted. 

We have no lack of material. Plus all the 
things in nature, wc have all the man-made 
things thai have become a part of modorn life. 
We have thousands :nid thousands of effects, so 
many worth setting down, so many worthy of 
stink. I In- jrli>ls <>l loil;i\ will all have had their 
vesterdav before too long. Some of you students 
will be in their places. Von will be living in the 
same sun light they lived in, with all of nature 
now yours instead of theirs. You will live among 
new names and faces but with the same kinds 
of people doing and thinking much the same 
things. To append to those people you will have 
to give them credit for intelligence, for aware- 
ness of life and nature. Crudity and distortion 
will not be any more appreciated fifty years 
hence than they are now. If you can achieve 
truth, no man can discredit you. 

I cannot believe that art devoid of funda- 
mentals , structural knowledge, and some sort of 
beaut)', can endure. Since we as human beings 
cannot do otherwise than live with nature and 
her laws, [ wonder if ait can do otherwise. I 
believe that the artists of the future will know 
much more about nature than we do, and that 
the knowledge will lead to greater art, Increas- 
ing understanding has led to the principles we 
use now, 1-et us attack the material before us 
with the feeling that additional knowledge can 
bring only added power. 



There is little about pencil technique that can 
be taught. But it may be a help to the student to 
understand some; of the things his pencil will 
do. I have always favored a soft pencil and do 
not like to use different grades or hardnesses 
within the same drawing, f like a large lead, 
sharpened to a long point, capable of standing 
considerable pressure. The point may be laid 
nearly ilal on the paper by holding the pencil 
under the hand and using llie arm and wrist 
rather than the fingers for the stroke. The lip 
of the point may be used for lines, such as out- 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS 

lines or contours, and the flat side For shading or 
grays. For the effect, see page 24, The drawings 
in this book wore done with the Eagle Pencil 
Company's Prismatolor Blade 395 to obtain good 
Macks for reproduction, since all dots on a line 
cut must be black. 

Different papers give different effects. The 
paper used for these drawings was Coquille 
Board, a grainy paper meant tor this kind of 
reproduction. 

There are also carbon pencils, crayons, char- 
coal, anything you want. Drawing h drawing in 
any medium; select the one you like best. You 
can buy large pads of layout bond paper, which 
is not too thin and transparent, Get a bos of 
kneaded rubber, or the plastic type of eraser. 
The pencils I have used, do not erase readily, SO 
for a while it might be best to stick to the regu- 
lar graphite or lead pencil s- 

My only suggestion as to the technical use of 
the pencil is to try to avoid scratchy* small, and 
tli in- lined .strokes for your grays and blacks. 
They persist in look nig amateurish and fussy or 
furry instead of suggesting an area of tone. 

To do the perspective problems, you will need 
a fairly wide drawing board, a T square, and a 
triangle. You need not get a complete set of 
drawing instruments unless you intend to ink in 
your drawings, A pair of dividers and a pencil 



compass will .suffice. Any ruler will do when 
working to scale. 

The problems of lighting on form can best be 
solved bv working From life. If yen must work 
at night, any artificial light 011 your subject will 
give you the effect yon want. However, keep the 
light simple, using one source. Draw anything 
you wish for practice — some old shoes, some 
pottery, some vegetables, fruits, pots and pans, 
hollies, bric-a-brac, toys, books, dolls, anything 
at all. It is all form with light on it, and all pre- 
sent interesting problems. 

To keep your practice from getting too boring, 
perhaps one evening at perspective can be fol- 
lowed by an evening of drawing from life or 
copying soi at; of the drawings in this book. Try 
unci 1 in a while Lu draw iv;J people some 

member of your family will pose for you, Spend 
an evening with comics — they are fun to do. 
There is plenty of material all about you. Do not 
try to make masterpieces* just sincere studies. 
Save your work for later comparison. 

To learn to draw is to draw and draw and 
draw. 

Note: If you wish to copy any of the drawings 
shown here, for practice, you may do so, How- 
ever, since the book is copyrighted, no part of it 
may htj copied for reproduction or sale. 
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Perspective the Artist Should Know 






The pages of til is book that are devoted to 
perspective .should not tie considered a side 
issue by anyone who is seriously interested in 
drawing. It may be hard to see the connection 
between planes and vanishing points and the 
kind of drawing you wish to do. But there is a 
definite connection, for anything yon draw is 
related to a horizon and vanishing points, even 
though it is not always necessary to draw them. 
If you intend to make a living at drawing, by all 
means learn these things now, and do not have 
them bothering you and your work for the rest 
of your life. Even if you are drawing only as a 
hobby, the knowledge will enable you to do 
much better work. Remember that anything can 
be drawn within the cube or block. Even though 
you don't draw the actual block, you must feel 
the perspective relationship of the figure or ob- 
ject as it would be within a block. 

Experiment with real drawing by drawing a 
thing first with blocks. See how much more real 
construction you get into it. You will latex see the 
tie-up between lighting and perspective, which 
are much more closely related than the average 
artist realizes. 

Art students are as prone to underestimate the 
value of the study of perspective as music stu- 



dents are to underestimate the need of practicing 
scales. Both foundations are necessary. In draw- 
ing, the eye is as important as is the ear in music. 
Musicians who play only by ear are never as 
accomplished as those who can also read music. 
Similarly, an artist can draw by eye alone, but 
lit' will never draw as well as one who knows 
fundamental perspective. The handicap is un- 
necessary in either case. Since the knowledge is 
available, why try to struggle along without it? 
The difficulties of not knowing arc always much 
greater than the effort of learning. 

The problems in this section are not child^s 
play. They require considerable application. But 
the time and effort required to digest this ma- 
terial thoroughly will pay dividends throughout 
your whole career. Although many of the im- 
portant principles arc presented here, space ob- 
viously does not permit complete coverage in a 
book of this kind, and I cannot possibly answer 
personal letters on problems of perspective. I 
urge you, therefore, to supplement this book 
with some good texts on perspective. A simple 
one to understand is Perspective Made Easy by 
Ernest Nor ling; you will find others in book- 
stores and art stores. No subject is more worthy 
of the artist's study. 
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THE SQUARE AND THE CUBE 

Let us start with the beginning of all good draw- can construct nearly all other forms in perspec- 

ing, proportion and dimension. The square with tive. The square is ft basic means of meftsure- 

its equal dimensions is extremely important, as meat. We must first learn to divide the square, 
the following pages show. From the square we 
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The drawing above shows the square laid flat on 
the ground. All ground plans begin with this. 
We can now build the cube on the square. The 
sides of tile cube arc divided like d\e squares at 
the top of the page, but now arc shown in per- 



spective. In the drawing above there is some 
distortion because the vanishing points had to be 
placed a little too close in order to show ihem 
both on the page. Try drawing some cubes cor- 
rectly. 
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the circle; and the cylinder 



By means of the divided square and the cube, 
we can draw tile circle and the cylinder. We use 
a compass to draw the circle. The circle in per- 
spective becomes an ellipse. We can draw the 



ellipse quite accurately by usiug the divided 
square drawn in perspective. This is valuable in 
drawing all round or cylindrical forms. 
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TMe CYi-lMO&R. IIN PE^/PECTiVI 



To draw a circle in perspective, we first lay out 
a divided square. We draw the arcs around the 
four sides h making the arcs cut jnst short of the 
halfway points between A and B. Now by draw- 
ing ellipses on the top and bottom sides of a 



cube or block, we construct a cylinder in per- 
spective. The vanishing points for a small object 
should be spaced wide apart. For large objects, 
they can be spaced closer. 
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THE CIRCLE AND TEIE CONE 

The COne is built on the circle in perspective, built with the cone as the basic form, such as 
and the circle in perspective is of course con- the wind glass, horn, etc. 
strutted within the square. Many objects are 
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Later you will draw freehand, but at first, when rect perspective. So get a T square and a triangle 

you are learning the basic principles of drawing, and make all the lines true and straight. Careless 

you will always need a straight-edge to get tor- drawing is the sure sign of the amateur. 
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Since a circle fits within a square, a sphere will 
fit within a cube. First divide the cube, then 
draw the circle plan in perspective horizontally 
across the middle section of the cube (Fig, 1), 



THE CIRCLE AND THE SPHERE 

Then draw the circle plan on the upright diag- 
onal planes. The length of these planes is deter- 
mined by the perimeter of the horizontal circle. 




THE, CIRCLE PL4JH 
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FIGURE TWO 
THE CfRCLE PLAN LAID ON ALL PLANTS 
ftttlS PRODUCING A. OJ V ( PEP JTPHERE 




TWO iNTSfUeCTJNO ClRCLfif 



PICTURE ONE. 



When the circle plan has been laid out on the 
mid-horizontal plane as well as on all vertical 
planes which pass through the vertical axis, a 



perfectly divided sphere will result. The contour 
of a sphere never changes, though the lines of 
division are affected by perspective (Fig. 2), 
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ROUND FORMS WITHIN THE BLOCK 

What is true of the cube and the sphere is also in accurate perspective by using this basic ap- 
true of any elongated block that will fit around preach. First draw plans of the middle planes 
any rounded form. Any such form can be drawn of the block. 
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The drawings here indicate the soundness of this 
approach to good drawing. The whole principle 
of perspective drawing is to enable the drafts- 
man to get at the inner construction and to re- 
late all sections or parts to a single viewpoint. 
The mechanic builds from plans which are cross 
sections through the object. These are usually 
flat plans like the two at the top of this page. 
Having such plans, we can draw them to a hori- 
zon and vanishing points, showing the object in 
three dimensions* 
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THE BLOCK APPLIED TO HOUND OBJECTS 

The circle and the block can be applied in any object in any position within, your subject. 

drawing many different objects. If you can draw Draw the block lo equal the height, width, and 

the block in perspective, you can draw almost depth of the form. 
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HOW TO CONSTRUCT THE BLOCK CORRECTLY 



In case you are having trouble in drawing blocks 
correctly, the drawings below will help you. Re- 
member that ellipses narrow as they near the 
eye level. Studying a real object will help yon 



approximate this. The perspective depth* of the 
top side of the block determines the perspective 
depth of the bottom side. 
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BLOCKS OF SPECIFIED DIMENSIONS 



Here are two ways of constructing blocks of 
specified dimensions. In the drawing at the lcft h 
the dimensions are kid out on the middle line 
or axis, using the procedure shown on the pre- 



ceding page. In the one on the right, we estab- 
lish a measuring line touching the near comer, 
then carry the units to the base line. 
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When you can produce a block of specified di- 
mensions h you have the basis for drawing any 
object accurately* You are urged to practice this 
until you can do it, because it is a procedure that 



you will iimc for the rest of your life. We pro- 
gress from this to other methods of measurement 
in perspective. 
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MEASURING DEPTH BY MEANS OF DIAGONALS 



The drawings below show how to space off 
equal units in perspective within both horizontal 
and vertical planes. This is valuable in drawing 
evenSy spaced units that recede toward the hori- 
zon. It will enable you to space correctly such 



things as units of rug designs, fence posts, tele- 
phone poles, trains, window panes, blocks in 
sidewalks, building blocks, bricks, roofing, wall- 
papers, etc- 
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DEAWING TO SCALE 



Every artist should know how to draw to a scale- 
Scale drawings usually require the division of 
vertical and horizontal planes into square fc*it or 
square units. By the plan shown here, we can 
quickly divide such planes into squares of any 



dimension. Here we take a unit of 10 by 10 
feet. We measure with this unit as far back as 
2500 feet, which is as much as you will ever 
need. This is very valuable to you. 
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DIAGONALS IN SINGLE-POINT PERSPECTIVE 

It is very important to understand what is meant 
by a single -point perspective and two-point per- 
spective and how the planes and their diagonals 
operate in each. The baiic plan for single-point 



perspective is shown below. Although we do 
not need all die diagonals for purposes of meas- 
urement, we should ktiow how in choose the 
ones we need. 
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Single-point perspective exists when the 
base lines of the ohjects or planes in the 
picture are parallel to the horizon and at 
right angles to the line of vision. This 
means that the objects we are looking at 
are straight in front of us, not at an oblique 
angle. Obviously lines parallel to the hori- 
zon cannot converge to a vanishing point 
and therefore have none. In single-point 
perspective there is only one main vanish- 
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ing point for all receding parallel planes. 
It is usually located at or near the middle 
of the horizon. However, since the diag- 
onals of those planes are oblique lines, 
they vanish in two points. Diagonals of 
horizontal planes vanish on the horizon. 
Diagonals of vertical planes vanish in a 
vertical line drawn through the main van- 
ishing point, 
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DIAGONALS IN TWO-ruiw 1 ruwr^..^ 
drawing below, while i. appears to b* eon,- proper vanishing point. Tin, fa sMm^ M* 



ated, is simple when you understand it. We 
e divided a block into sections of four units 
.. side and carried all the diagonals to their 



sary, but it illustrates the basic plan for diag- 
onals in two-point perspective, and is important 
10 know. 
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The vanishing point of the diagonals of the 
horizontal planes is located on the horizon. What 
is true of diagonals on vertical planes also ap~ 
plies to inclined planes, as wc learn later, for 
their vanishing points also fall on a vertical line 



through the vanishing points of the vertical 
planes. It is necessary to study the drawing care- 
fully to locate the diagonals of any particular 
section. Try drawing this, 
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EQUAL SPACING OF SOLIDS IN PERSPECTIVE 

By the same method of measuring depth by row gf objects that arc* constructed within equal 

means of diagonals we can a] so repeat a solid blocks. Remember that all objects can be drawn 

block, as shown below. This is valuable in draw- within blocks* 
ing buildings of repeating dimensions or &ny 
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UNEQUAL SPACING OF SOLIDS IN PERSPECTIVE 
Measurement of unequal depths in perspective an angle can be attached to any object, thus 
becomes very simple if we use a vertical and a setting up a scale of measurement for all vari- 
horizontal scale. The scale is a right angle at- able heights and widths, 
tached to the near comer of the first block. Such 

Hoa) /o t/raw cutter ofyar£<z&fe 

$ Measuring /m<h£ if effa&Px6eti? 
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f£ace J&> 6ke rifJrf or /eft o/Sks 
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hORl^ONTAL J"C4LI 



.Measurements for all spaces may be set by They are then projected in perspective in the 
choice or taken from a plan or scale elevation manner shown in this drawing. 
and laid out on the vertical and horizontal scale. 
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SIMPLE PROJECTION IN PERSPECTIVE 



Here is a very simple method of projecting di- 
mensions and spacings in perspective. The top 
drawing shows the front and side elevations of 
a house. The dimensions of these create a ver- 
tical and a horirjontal scale. The horizontal spac- 




ings arc projected to the base lines by means of 
two measuring points. The vertical spacings arc 
transferred to the vertical scale of the: perspec- 
tive drawing and projected to the vanishing 
points. 
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PROJECTING THE VERTICAL SCALE 

The vertical scale can be projected to any part corner of the steps, along the base lino to the 

of a drawing- In the drawing below it is more middle line, which has been projected down 

practical to place the scale in front of the mid- from the front elevation to the measuring line 

die of the building, so we move it from the front or horizontal scale. 
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ARCHITECTS* PERSPECTIVE 



This is the way an architect renders ground 
plans and elevations in perspective . This knowl- 
edge makes it possible for an artist to draw any 
building to scale. Both vertical and horizontal 



spacing of units can he achieved with accuracy. 
Note that another point, called the "station 
point/ has been employed here- 
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ARCHITECTS' PERSPECTIVE 

In this drawing we have a rather complicated 
ground plan. But remembering that "any form 
can be built within a box, " we make use of this 
truth to simplify the rendering in perspective of 



this odd shape. We are concerned here with set- 
ting the ground plan on the ground plane, using 
a single over-all height for the building, 
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SCALING YOUR PICTURE 



This is an answer to perhaps the greatest puzzler 
in perspective drawing. By this method the 
base line of the picture may be set at any dis- 
tance from the observer and an accurate scale 



set up in square Feet, or other units, For the 
whole picture area. This gives both vertical and 
horizontal scaling. 
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SCALING YOUR PICTURE 



Scaling the ground plane for two-point perspec- 
tive requires the usual two vanishing points set 
wide apart. The horizontal scale is set on or be- 
low the bottom line of the picture. The vertical 



scale is practical when placet! at the near corner 
of the first square. The horizon can be set at any 
height you choose, 
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SCALING THE INSIDE PLANES OF THE BLOCK 

The vertical and horizontal scales can be used running in the other direction, for width or 
to scale any plane. Once: we havt: the unit lines depth as the case may he. All diagonals of &im- 
running in one direction, the diagonal of any ilar squares or unite will have the same vanish- 
square in crossing these lines marks off the units ing point. 
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SCALING THE INSIDE PLANES OF THE BLOCK 

Here the previous problem has been clianged to to ii theoretical position to the right of the fig- 
two-porn t perspective. This amounts to a change urcs. Only two walls are now visible. The full 
of viewpoint. Instead of looking stniight dfiwn length of the room cannot be shown, 
the middle of the room, the observer has moved 



TWO - POfJNT PER/PECTJVE 
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SCALING AN INTERIOR FROM ELEVATIONS 

The importance of being able to stale inside within on interior, keeping all things in scale or 

walls and floors should be obvious to anyone in- proportion to each other, and yon know what 

teres ted in good drawing. When you can do thi$> size a figure should be at any spot m the room, 
you can draw any interior and any furnishings 
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HOW TO DRAW A CURVED SURFACE IN PERSPECTIVE 

The problem of drawing a curved surface in which can be scaled off in units, from which the 
correct perspective is often puzzling. A simple curve can then be put into perspective, 
solution is offered below. A ground plan is made, 
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SIMPLE PROJECTION 



This is a simple but very valuable bit of working practical for such things as 
knowledge. Any drawing or design can be tive, wall and floor designs, 
squared off and projected in perspective on 



either a vertical or a horizontal plane. This 
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REPEATING A DESIGN IN PERSPECTIVE 



Any design can be repeated in perspective. 
Simply square off the design. The squares serve 
as guide lines for the points to be followed. By 
laying out such points on the squares, you can 



readily approximate the position of the points 
on the divided rectangle in perspective. Draw 
diagonals to repeat the blocks. 
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INCLINED PLANES IN PERSPECTIVE 

The ground plane is always considered as a level plane, have their vanishing points on that hori- 

plaiie stretching out to the horizon, A I) other zoii< Inclined planes vanish above or below the 

level planes, or planes parallel to tfie ground horizon. 
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INCLINED PLANES IN PERSPECTIVE 

ishing point of the building. The inclined edges 
vanish above or below the horizon on a vertical 
line drawn through the vanishing point of the 
building. Many artists do not know this. 



Drawing roofs is a problem to one who does not 
know perspective. A roof, being an inclined 
plane with two edges parallel to the ground, has 
twu vanishing points. The edges parallel to the 
ground plane vanish on the horizon at the van- 
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INCLINED PLANES IN PERSPECTIVE 



The pyramid and similar forms are exceptions to 
the general rule, in that they have no vanishing 
points except those for the base lines, A conical 
form has no vanishing points except those for 



the block inside which the form is constructed. 
We must always build such forms from a block 
in correct perspective, since there is no other 
way to relate them to the horizon. 
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INCLINED PLANES IN PERSPECTIVE 



We must understand that inclined planes do 
not vanish at the eye level or on the picture hori- 
zon. The horizon has only to do with level planes 
and planes with edges parallel to the level 



ground plane. This is confusing to the average 
student. Ascending planes always vanish above 
the horizon. Descending planes always vanish 
below the horizon. Try to remember this. 



&)&&£&> do w/teft &K?ar&aM€/piaj£&£S'fto^£ey&/ 




In the drawing above, the road descends and 
then rises over a hillside. It then appears to drop 
over a crest into a valley below. This is accom- 
plished by drawing the road in sections, each 



with a different vanishing point. As the angle of 
each section changes, the vanishing points are 
raised, then dropped, to follow the contours of 
the ground plane. 
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INCLINED PLANES IN PERSPECTIVE 



The problem of drawing a downgrade in per- 
spective heeomes simple once you know the 
basic principle. A downgrade has its vanishing 
point below the horizon in a perpendicular line 



drawn through the vanishing point of the level 
planes. Note that there are two horizons. The 
upper one is the "true horizon/" The lower one, 
not being an eye level, is a "false horizon." 



TRUE Hfl^gON 




Looking DotvnhtU 



Since the roofs and floors of buildings are built 
on level planes, they vanish in a point on the 
level horizon. The sloping planes vanish in a 
"false horizon," above or below the ground level. 



The "true horizon" is always at eye level Note 
that Figures on the hill have been scaled to the 
lower horizon since they are affected by the 
slope. 
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INCLINED PLANES IN PERSPECTIVE 

For an upgrade view, the perspective principle vanishing point of the slope falls on a vertical 

is the opposite of that for a downgrade, in that line drawn through the vanishing point on the 

the false horizon is above the true horizon. The true horizon, 




Looking Uphill 



The roofs, floors, windows, base lines, and all 
other level planes vanish in a point on the true 
horizon. Any plane that is a part of the slope 
vanishes in the point above on ihe false horizon. 
As before, the figures are scaled to the horizon 
of the slope since they are stationed on an in- 



clined plane. Figures on level planes are always 
scaled to the true horizon, as shown at A and B 
where the figures are stationed on a level cross- 
ing. Figures in windows or on balconies are 
scaled the same way. 
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INCLINED PLANES IN PERSPECTIVE 



It is important to know how to draw a stairway 
in correct perspective and how to project figures 
upon any step. This is not difficult to do. The 
plane of the stairway locates all tile points of the 



risers. The treads all have the same vanishing 
point on the horizon. Scale the height of the 
risers to the figure, as shown in the drawing be- 
low. 



of plane 




IkEy &catfa *r«c^c *s&e/p. 



\£L^ y\Jl i^_ 
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INCLINED PLANES IN PERSPECTIVE 



Here we reverse the problem on the preceding 
page, but we can stfH scale all the figures from 
the one at the bottom of the stairway. Note that 
we still have the two lines which give us the 



size of the risers and treads as they come up the 
plane of the stairway. The figures are in approxi- 
mately the same positions . 




s&w&s see we. s¥o&} iwpofhztfi 'is perSfP&c^tY&f 
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INCLINED PLANES IN PERSPECTIVE 

An artist may be faced with the problem of inclined plane, or for any reason not be in align- 

drawing a tilted object ► The object may be fall- rnent with the horizon. There is a simple tech- 

ing, blown over, a squared object resting on an nique for solving this problem. 




firs? &rAa£/ef£ & v&AxsA&ea p&t*t£ om. -&z& -b&o? 
tss£ ctducJt $& o&j&c/ firm &e ^i /red. f&ts /s/tte 

<f caste /r&/ft z5&? xezu Aortzotf. £ro&£ £k<zx 
efface? tz£€o£Jf.eri/Ke rf/nf/t^- Otcffes zb esca&- 
&sJ£ & 6&re //#& far & £/oc/t. (h>0£.p£<sif& &e £&~ 
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INCLINED PLANES IN PERSPECTIVE 



It is important to know that any object which is 
not parallel to the ground plane has its vanishing 
point either above c>r below the horizon. The 
drawing below shows an ascending airplane. 



The angle of ascension starts below the horizon 
and comes up through the ground plane and 
through the center of the object 



face ikevoMifAitttp ^viWt:^ 

f os& i*t order Mjkstvid-otti&tjOQpt 




OP A\ HPLH.ME 



7&e £i£ppfa%e tfcfriz&M &>& ytzf€£jJ€tM& potted 
<& & p&£*t£ etc ?fe Aortzz&JC st&ce ^p//-^^ 
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PROJECTING A SOLID TO ANY POINT ON THE GROUND PLANE 

Since any object can be constructed within a portions will be correct according to position 
block, the method shown on this page will en- and distance from the first object The- plan is to 
able you to duplicate any object for placement draw thy block first and then the object within 
at any other spot on the ground plane. The pro- the block. 



HO*4 I 2: ON 








opiiofta/ t/ericca / fists (AB). 
Ptfs&w &ffj£& fr&#£ 3 dkr&L 3* 

exit 3*. 7kif &?£&&/ uk-Gf ££*& 
Aec<p&.i£ofAS a£tfaz:£ Jp&£ [ 
wis /} &&/j*os€£caw<er- o/d£® 



Draw &/ cubes fa &c<*jaf&e rtq&J&w? Ufl 
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PROJECTION OF FIGURES 



Any vertical measurement, including the height 
of a figure, can be projected to any point in the 
picture. If the measurement or figure is to be 
shown on a plane higher than the ground plane, 
it must be elevated to that plane. This is done 



by projecting the measurement (A and 13) to a 
spot against the elevation find lifting that meas- 
urement to the elevated plane ^bove. Use a pair 
of dividers to lift the measurement. 



*-— j 




PROJBCtflP TO VERTICAL PLAWe , 



KEY FIGURE 

rf if £&& ^op poite£ t B ike k>oifo*H jooitct. 



Author's Note: Especial attention should be given 
to this pagc h because the principles of projecting 
measurements as applied here are of extreme 
value to every illustrator or commercial artist. 



The following page shows how the principles 
apply to subjects in which the figures are at 
different levels. Figures must be in correct pro- 
portion to one another, 
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PROJECTION OF MEASUREMENTS 



Everything in a picture has a relative size ac- 
cording to its position in perspective. In the 
drawing below, the height of the boy (1) has 
been projected to several positions, Although 



this drawing was made without models or copy, 
the relative sizes of figures and other units are 
convincing because the: perspective is correct 
Study this carefully. 
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PERSPECTIVE IN THE FIGURE 



No matter how much you know of anatomy and 
the construction of the figure t you will not be 
able to draw figures from imagination until you 
can relate the different parts of the figure to a 



horiisori or eye level Sometimes it is helpful to 
think of the various forms a* they would appear 
as blocks — square instead of round. Then round 
them out. 



(2ff£ke teat/res cat &££spa& 




Ffeyspecfive mill &oi ie&ck 
uoll koto io drau) ike rcaare, 
hai ^ on com mv&r cfmw t£ 
ajiikoa£ perspective ! 
Pewp&cirive m ike ri^aye 
tttearts ik&£ aj/parirs tzm 
ref&ired io <&& £<pe fev&f. 
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PROJECTION OF FIGURES 



One of the simplest and yet least observed rules 
of perspective? is that all figures cm the same 
ground plane must be related in size. To be sure 
of the correct relation, establish the height of a 



"key" figure a ud scale all others from that height. 
To do this, draw a line from the feet of one figure 
under the feet of another to the horizon. Then 
carry a line back to the first figure, 




j/__^ ^yk_ FJGURej"KAYBE PRO J CCrED OH II w&r PARALLEL 7CJ the mpRizor* 







The Rule for Seating Figures on the Ground Plane 
All figures of the same height, when standing the horizon at the same vertical point on the 
on the same ground plane, will be crossed by figure, 
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PROJECTION OF FIGURES 

When it is so easy to scale a figure to any spot jected, as, for example, the head and shoulders 
on the ground plane, such errors as those shown of the man in the drawing helow. Remember al- 
below are unforgivable. If the feet of a figure do ways to scale your figures. Don't guess — you 
not show, any portion of a figure may be pro- can't. 

/ 
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When we biow that an inclined plane has a 
horizon and vanishing points which are used in 
the same manner as those of a level plane, scal- 
ing figwes on an inclined plane becomes much 



FIGURES ON INCLINED PLANES 

simpler. So long as the entire plane has the same 
slant, the perspective is worked out in the man- 
ner shown in the diagram below. The diagram 
shows all the necessary vanishing points* 



l/POf flOOF 



H&tuz&n op poor 



SkowtKa how ike -fia&tres Oft 
#te r&ofat ike dm&t*tqhek& 
tag re jcafad ( u€ pers&£€£tv& 




YP 



fcfures Ccm Se scafed 
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FIGURES ON INCLINED PLANES 



The projection of figures on hillsides can be 
very puzzling if the principle is not understood. 
The drawing below offers a simple solution. 
Whenever the plane changes as it goes around 



the hill, we draw to a new horizon, To keep 
only one horizon would continue the same plane 
at the same incline to infinity* 




%t Mfc <&&wi*t& toe have f>f*Of&c£e(/ 
fi&uy&S ox a * compound utcAite", 
cokick &c&a*tf $uz£ i&£ trtCfittB 
k &tctcfe up of several pl&*c-ej 
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REFLECTION 



Many artists do not realize that a reflection does 
not duplicate the perspective of the original. 
The perspective of the reflection is that which 
the actual object would have if it were inverted 



and placed in the position of the image, Though 
the proportions arc duplicated, the actual draw- 
ing is quite different 




WATF-d UNE QFrtFT" 



WAT Cft LINE OP *="3UR£ 



2?&pik ofreffecitofc ir &fu&ffo 
ft&t&fci of figure oboistf w&ifer- 



A reflection is not a reversed tracing of the thing 
reflected, but is an image with its Own perspec- 
tive. If you turn the drawing around, the differ- 
ence in the angle of view becomes apparent. 
The figure and its image attach at the water line. 
All points of the figure must be projected down 
to a similar point on the image, which is directly 
below. Both the figure and its reflection are 
diawn to one vanishing point on the horizon. 
Any movement of the water affects the reflection. 
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REFLECTION 



The artist who is not skilled in perspective may 
have difficulty in drawing a reflection in a mir- 
ror. The drawing below makes the process 
simple. With a fair knowledge of the figure a 



reflection can be drawn without copy. Study 
this drawing carefully to see how all parts of the 
Figure have been projected. 







*&&&/<&€& ofi/as tpciyror a/mays a,£p^ctry zfe &&$& Ajz/Zu/tzty pa&H^ 
hGtuj&&fc ■£&&*•&//<££ £&c£££rt*z&<g tzJccf $&s f£qcor-& &r<?bj<?CJrfz>$ec£&<^. 
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COMMON ERRORS IN PERSPECTIVE 



Distortion results from having both vanishing 
points within the field of vision, or too close to 
the object. If the object has a right angle at the 
near corner, the base lines must make an angle 



greater than a right angle on the drawing, since 
a right angle can not be represented by anything 
less than a right angle, The drawing below 
shows this common error. 



v* 



vp 




/ 

/ 



/ 



/ 



f 



/ faJrom 

jet f&tfcJz t&& cf&se. 



&&jecf if drawn co*ffid$**a&fty witter &ta*t & 
rL^At-GJCffe Oft ~£k& eftf&t&LJttyrG ayortf eft's forftojt , 



h&rix.&*(.. 



-re com. <&& cvtfty &*&e 
is$CG ey& &r dz&t&r<z fan?/- 




Sty Ho^ 'piizptfaa &o£A 



v f 






•?ft£chd &<?/&£&■ for it ? 





/ / ., -&?<s nujLs££&f& d^jr&&ce^\ , 



/ 



L_K 



f y 



tszzttW&4Wf &&t- f t£< !:z ' J ' &&&&?£&&- 



•^u 
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COMMON ERRORS IN PERSPECTIVE 



Too few artists follow the simple plan of project- 
ing figures to a horizon and a vanishing point. In 
perspective, figures are no different from fence- 
posts and no harder to scale correctly. It is easy 



to scale any vertical unit or measurement to a 
horizon, but the failure to do so occurs again 
and again in otherwise good work. 









/terjpec&is& pr&**ef fa**t *&> 



7fa J?G<pArftif£/t<<? <&&&/<? £w<?r 
k?F/z&*t Crosses Qfififftiiiw 



Ike mosi: ca#tif€,QH errare/ 
d,if u ateerjitfta &£psrjpec£iy& 
depikf - 7kis i#£xt£di &£e£u 

Cipfef &fq&od ^r<m}tf&f./f£Mte 

szh&tfg zt/ottfd Jkave *&t&u&Ji* 

knows A&w i£o #6£&S6cre dspMtt 
i£ if <?ac&e tfrtpoifib/e /&r 

ikree-tfmettJt&fta/ effect . 
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Lteht on the Basic Forms 



When the artist leaves the study of lino and 
seeks to combine light and shadow, construction 
and contour, Ik: steps into :i new world. [lis 
drawings begin to take on a quality of existence, 
for through light and shadow we delineate form, 
and all the visible world is only light on form. 

But nature, until her ways and laws are un- 
derstood* can seem so complex as to be almost 
overpowering. Usually her fonns are surfaced 
with endless variations of texture, and the rela- 
tionship of her forms, as well as of man-made 
forms* to basic form is not always evident, So 
some simple plan must be devised to help us 
understand the complexities before us. 

As an approach, we must simplify both light 
and form. The basic forms start us on the way, 
since they do not have confusing surface irregu- 
lar ties or changes of color or texture. They are a 
simple white* with a smooth surface, thus allow- 
ing us to look at the effect of light uninfluenced 
by other factors. 

There is no better place to ,start than with the 
sphere, which seems to be the basic form of the 
universe. With die sun lighting our universe, the 
spheres of all the planets are always half in light 
and half in shadow, but because the planets are 
rotating on their u?tes, any single spot on these 
spheres moves from light, into shadow, and back 
into the light, in the course of a single revolution. 
Since the light on a sphere merges into the 
shadow through gradually darkening halftone, 
the rotation of the sphere of our earth produces 
the gradual darkening oF the daylight which we 
know as twilight and evening. At night we have 
reached the shadow side where the parallel rays 
of the sun can no longer reach u&. At noon we 
are in the middle of the lighted area, and at mid- 
night wc are in the middle of the shadow area. 

These facts arc the basis of all the light and 
shadow that we shall ever draw. On a lighted 
.sphere there is a highest point of light, where 



the surface is nearly flat or at right angles to the 
source of light. That part collects more light rays 
than any other. This we call the highlight. It is 
always at the shortest distance from the surface 
of the form to the light source. As the surface 
turns nwuv from the Sen ice, it col Ice 1$ fewer 
rays and this causes halftone. The edge of the 
shallow then begins where the light ra\ r s are at a 
tangent to the surface of the sphere. Therefore, 
if we have an established direction of the source 
of light, we can approximate where the shadow 
begins on any rounded or spherical fortm It is 
always at the halfway mark around the form. 

The first basic law of light then is: The lipjit 
from any single source must I ravel in a straight 
line, and therefore cannot reach more than half- 
icatf around ttrttj round form. 

The next law follows from the first: Any stir* 
face is lighted according to the angle of its 
surface in relation to the direction of the light 
source, The brightest planes then are cither flat 
or at right angles to the light. With every in- 
crease in the curve away from the perpendicular 
to the light source, the value of the plane darkens 
until it reaches the maximum darkness, which is 
at and just beyond the edge of the shadow. 

The neKt law follows in orderly sequence: 
Onlij a flat plane can be evenly lighted in the 
same value, since curbing and rounded planes 
always produce the effect of graduated tones of 
halftone. Here then lies the secret of rendering 
light on form. The flat areas are flat in tone or 
value. The rounded areas are modeled in gradu- 
ated" tones. The way wc treat the area shows the 
observer roundness or flatness, and thus estab- 
lishes the identity of the form, 

The sphere or egg is the oidtj form without 
flatness ; The cube or block t? without roundness. 
Therefore the sphere or like forma can he ren- 
dered only in graduated tones, and the cube or 
Mock only in flat tones. All forms are composed 
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LIGHT ON THE 

either of fiat planes or rounded surf aces ; or a 
combination of the two. 

Now let n £ think of shadow. When a surface 
dips so that a ruler laid on the plane cannot 
point at the light source, that area must be indi- 
cated as in shadow. That ts why there can be 
shadows between lighted areas, as in the folds of 
drapery. In fact, any depression or indentation 
identifies itself with halftone or shadow. Any 
protuberance on the surface has lighter value on 
the sides facing the light and halftone on the 
other sides, and, if it is high enough, casts a 
shadow on the surface. 

Getting back to the sphere, let ns look care- 
fully at the shadow side. We find that the dark- 
est part of the shadow occurs near the edge of 
the light. The shadow can be a flat tone only if 
there is no reflected light, This is the way we see 
the half-moon. There is nothing to light up the 
shadow. However, since everything in the light 
also reflects it, the shadows we see have usually 
taken on some of the reflected light of lighted 
planes nearby, and therefore the tones within 
the shadow are somewhat lighter than its edges. 
This darker edge of a shadow on a rounded 
form is what illustrators call "the hump." Being 
darker j it tends to accentuate the brilliancy of 
the lighted areas next to it, and also to give 
airiness and luminosity to the .shadow areas. 
This "hump" occurs only when the initial light 
has been reflected back on the object. Unless the 
reflected tight is thrown directly back at the light 
source, this darker edge disappears, since it is 
caused by the fact that neither the light nor the 
reflected light can fall on the angle of the plane 
or surface at that point. To get this beaut LTi.il 
effect photographically, the fill-in light should he 
pointed directly at the main light source, and be 
of not more than half its intensity. This is the 
secret of preparing good photographic copy 
from which to draw. 

Since any object may be moved about in re- 
lation to the light source, and we may look at the 
object from any viewpoint, we can see light and 
shadow in any proportion on the object. If we 



BASIC FORMS 

are looking at the light source, wc see dny object 
between us and the source in full shadow, For 
we are on the shadow side, If the light source is 
directly behind us or between us and the object, 
we see the object in full light without shadow* 
This is the effect wc get in photographs with a 
flash bulb at the camera, A drawing under those 
conditions would l*= composed only of light and 
halftone, with the darkest darks at the edges or 
contours. If the object is placed at right angles 
to our position and to the light source, it is seen 
as half in light and half in shadow. If placed in 
one of the quarter positions it is either three- 
quarters in light and one-quarter in shadow, or 
(he reverse. 

Understanding these facts, wc can draw a 
sphere as if it were lighted from any direction 
we dioi'ist'. Ny Miming ih- dv;iwing [in rntl we 
can gel the effect of the light source being above 
or below the spheres. Incidentally, the quarter 
lightings are usually more satisfactory pictori- 
al ly than half light and half shadow. Having 
either light or shadow dominate is mere elective 
than an equal division between them. The Full- 
front lighting is very good for simple or postcry 
ejects. It is used a great deal by Norman Hock- 
well, among others. 

The use of two light sources tends to break 
down the solidity of the form. Crisscross light- 
ing— I ig! at sources at both the right and the left 
of the artist — is especially bad because it breaks 
up everything into small lights and shadows. 
Outdoor sunlight or daylight is the perfect light 
for drawing or painting. 

The sphere in light and its cast shadow on the 
ground plane arc shown ori page 81. The central 
rav of light is a line passing through the center 
of the sphere from the light source. The point at 
which this line hits the ground plane is the cen- 
ter of the east shadow, which is always seen as 
an ellipse. 

Spheres A and B on page 8£ show the very 
important difference between the effects of di- 
rtrct light with its cast shadow and of diffused 
light with its diffused shadow, In sphere A, the 
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LIGHT ON THE SPHERE 









Ikixk oftke vafuefas occicmhg m hatids. 




A/b/e Me &artdo/ : cfar&erf£<2<?o£o ^zai appears 
mifa&eeJt $ee Aa/f/vMe o/fye fifAifatfcfme re- 
f feezed fi^fvi cvifJcm Me sAa do a/ , we caffjiad- 
otv ok Ae <?ro&K{?pf&/ze s&zr/s from &a hated 
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SHADOW FROM A SPHERE IN PERSPECTIVE 









/kacjow CA^rr to grol/np 
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LIGHT ON THE BASIC FORMS 



light and shadow are sharply defined and posi- 
tive On sphere B, the modeling is very gradual 
with no sharp definition. The lighting on A is 
characteristic of sunlight or direct artificial light; 
that on B of light from the sky without direct 
sunlight on the object, or of the popular indirect 
or diffused lighting, 

Tlie difference in these effects must be taken 
into consideration by the artist. Tlie whole pic- 
ture should have the effect of one or the other. 
If one tiling casts a shadow, all things must cast 
shadows If one shadow is soft and diffused, all 
other shadows must receive the same treatment. 
Otherwise consistency is lost, When the effect of 
a drawing is bad this may be the reason. 

Figure 1 on page 82 shows tlie ellipses of the 
form shadow and the cast shadow on the ground 
plane. Note the central ray through the middle 
of the ball to the middle of the cast shadow. The 
ellipses are drawn in perspective, Figure 2 shows 
how a shadow may be projected to the ground 
plane when a sphere is in midair. 

Cast shadows of course require perspective, 
which many artists fail to state correctly. With 
any east shadow we have three things to con- 
sider: first, the position of the light source; sec- 
ond, the angle of light; and h third, the vanishing 
point of the shadow on the horizon. If the light 
source is behind us, we get the angle of light 
from a point placed below the horizon on a 
perpendicular line dropped down through the 
vanishing point of the shadows. From this point 
we bring lines up through the ground plane to 
the object, The shadow is then located on the 
ground plane by drawing lines from tlie object 
to the vanishing point of the shadows, (See Fig. 
4, page 84. ) When the light source is in front of 
the object (Fig. 5, page 84), we establish a 
position of the light source, and, on the horizon 
directly beneath, a vanishing point for the shad- 
ows. We then draw lines from the light source 
down through the top corners of the cube. Then 
from the vanishing point of the shadows we 
draw lines through the bottom corners of the 
cube. The crossing of these two sets of lines in- 



dicates the limits of the shadow on the ground 
plane. (See also page 85). 

The shadow from a cone is simple to execute, 
Draw the i line of the direction of the light 
through the center of the base. Then divide the 
ellipse of the base accordingly. Fixmi the apex 
of the cone draw the angle of light to the ground 
plane. The point at which it meets the line of the 
direction of light is the point of the shadow. 
Connect this to the base of the cone at the half- 
way points of the ellipse (see Fig, 1, page 84), 
Figures 2 and 3 show the lighting worked out 
with a different direction shown in Fig. 3. 

The effect of looking into the light source 
with these planes worked out is shown on page 
86, Page 87 shows the opposite effect — shadows 
receding with the light source at the artist's 
hack. The effect of a suspended artificial light is 
shown on page 88, Here the perspective prin- 
ciple is reversed, since the shadows vanish at a 
point on the ground plane directly under the 
tight source Theoretically they spread out to 
infinity and have ht lie lo do with the picture 
horizon. This is really a radiating point to give 
direction to the shadow contours. However, we 
still have the three necessary points of the tri- 
angle formed by the light source, the angle of 
light, and the direction of the light* 

Remember; 
When if tin are hokinj* into the light— 

The angle of light is the nearest point of the 
three and is located on the ground plane. 

The vanishing point of shadows is on the hori- 
zon, directly under the light source. 
When the light is behind t/ou— 

The angle of light is located below the horizon 
directly beneath the vanishing point of shadows. 

The direction of light is the line from the 
vanishing point of the shadows to the object. 
The source, not being visible, is not shown, but 
the angle is used to point backward to tlie ob- 
ject, and not beyond it. 

All points around a contour register as a cast 
shadow, and yon draw those contours on the 
ground plane within a rectangle (see page S7). 
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PERSPECTIVE OF SHADOWS 
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PERSPECTIVE OF SHADOWS 



(■ Flight 




VP OF 



Looking into the Light Source 

Note that all shadows recede to the same van- source, By connecting any spot on the ground 
ishing point. The vanishing point of shadows plane to the light source wc gel the angle of 
falls on the .horizon directly hclow the light light at that particular point. 
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PERSPECTIVE OF SHADOWS 




_i 1^-1 ^ H/*-«_ l-B-l 1 - 1^ i-V*-^ — ■v *<-*r- 



Looking toward the Light Source 



The small drawing at the lower right illustrates 
the procedure that was followed in the main 
drawing. The lines from LS (light source) 
through A t and from VPS (vanishing point of 



shadows) through B, meet at the point of C 
Thus C is the point of the cast shadow. Always 
think of a triangle composed of light source, 
angle of light, and vanishing point. 
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PERSPECTIVE OF SHADOWS 




tm*M ■ i ■ , — "i— ^i^ fh^h^ IF--, ^ - jr m*—* r.'v ^rl-hr 



Looking away from the Light Source 



The angle of light is determined by lines drawn 
to a point placed directly below the vanishing 
point of shadows. Any object may be squared 
off in the way shown m the picture of the tree 
at the right above and the squares projected to 



the ground plana If yon consider the tree as a 
flat design in a squared-ofF block, the contours 
of the tree arc projected lo the ground plane. 
These define the shadow. 
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PERSPECTIVE OF SHADOWS 




Shadows from an Artificial Light Source 



Note that the shadows all radiate from a point 
on the ground plane directly beneath the light 
source. This h called the vanishing point of 
shadows (VPS) f even though it is not on the 



horizon. Such shadows do not diminish as they 
recede toward the homon. Their length on the 
ground plane is determined by the angle of light. 
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Complex Forms in Li^lit 



To the layman the rendering of form with 
light on it seems little short of miraculous. He is 
likely to talk about your great talent and how 
lucky you are to have been born with it. The 
truth is that he is unable to distinguish talent 
from plain observation and knowledge- He has 
never really analyzed the way light works on 
fornix thong] 1 lie has learned to recognize and 
accept the proper effect. When we point out that 
an indentation causes halftone and shadow, he 
may shake his head, But let there be tire slightest 
dent in a f ender after Junior has used the car, 
and he will sec it as a dent as for as he can see. 
Any disturbance of a smooth tone is either a 
smudge of foreign material or a change of some 
sort in the character of the surface. How quickly 
a spol on the wall or a fabric is evident! The 
same sort of thing happens in a drawing. 

If we put in a tone of dark where it should 
not be, the effect is that of a smudge. A light 
where it does not belong is just as evident. It 
seems strange to me lhat some art students will 
not draw objects as they really look, for they can 
see the difference between lights and darks as 
well as anyone else can. The chances are that 
they arc not even looking for the effects of lights, 
grays, and darks; they must simply feel that they 
have to fill the space inside the outlines with 
strokes of some sort. They have seen that draw- 
ings arc full of strokes, so strokes are thcair veal 
concern, without much thought of what the 
strokes are supposed to be accomplishing or 
representing. The whites on the subjects have no 
strokes s since we are really leaving the whites as 
white. The grays have delicate strokes to leave a 
grav where we see it as gray, and then the darks 
are put in with gusto and pressure to set off the 
grays and whites. 

The darks and accents really make the draw- 
ing, because they are most easily seen, They 
carry the punch. Any drawing can be reduced to 
a rendering of halftones and darks only, since 



the whites are already present in the white of 
the paper, So the practice of good drawing, be- 
yond outline construction or contour, h first 
looking for the areas of light, then seeing the 
halftones and darks which surround them, 

Drawing is really difficult only to those who 
do not know what to look for. The placement of 
contours is measurement and nothing else. To 
find the pl:mcjs of an object is to watch the angle 
of the surface form as it changes, and then to 
record the tone or value caused by that change 
or angle. The drawings on page 90 show how 
ea,silv the effect of form and surface and even 
of the material itself is denned by simply putting 
down the grays and darks as they appear. In 
these drawings we are hardly conscious of pencil 
stroke;; or mannerisms, only of thu use of a pencil 
to render the effect as seen. 

After awhile you learn to recognize character- 
istic effects, and they become much easier to set 
down. The student should start by setting up a 
subject in a good light and studying the effects. 
Begin with things diat are simple in fomi and 
not too complex in texture. Take a piece of 
broken stone and try to diaw it. Take some 
dishes or pottery, a ball or a l>ox, or any simple 
ohj*x;t, and draw for the effects of lights, grays, 
and darks. Later, try something that has drapery 
— even the youngsters doll. Or drape a piece of 
material over something and try to draw the 
folds. Crumpled paper is the best example of 
planes in light, halftone, and shadow. 

Outlines should not be dark and heavy all 
around, but light where the inside tone is light 
and dark where the darks are. In fact, in some 
of the best drawings wc arc hardly conscious of 
outlines at all, the stress being laid on the tones 
and shapes msidc the outlines. Almost every 
light area has a definite shape, then the half- 
tones have shapes, and finally the darks have 
shapes. They must be fitted together. Some 
shapes have defined edges, others have soft edges. 
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COMPLEX FORMS IN LIGHT 
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Careful study of this page will reveal the fact 
that any type of surface form can be rendered 
by duplicating the effect of light and shadow as 
they occur across that form. Every material or 
surface has a characteristic effect at any given 
moment. Every effect is made up of light, half- 
tone,, and shadow. If we study the subject and 



can define those elements clearly and can then fit 
them properly within the contours, we will have 
re-created the form and also the effect of the 
materia] of which it is composed. In the draw- 
ings above b arrows indicate the direction of the 
light Set up a number of subjects composed of 
a variety o£ materials and render the effects. 
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Cfttfngmg Light on Complex Planes 



A subject like the one shown above cannot be 
drawn or painted convincingly without a study 
of the light on its planes. The camera can give 
only the intricate superficial effects. We nwsl 
always search for the broader planes upon which 
this confusing detail lies. Since light changes so 



rapidly, it is often practical to make a quick key 
drawing like the one at the top of the page, to 
record the main planes of light, halftone, and 
shadow. This gives a basis for building the solid 
effects later. 
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Applying Light on Form to Comics 



If you are interested in comics, here is where 
you can have a lot of fun. Once yoa get the 
"feeF of light on form, and learn the way light 
operates, you can add light and realism to your 
humorous drawings. 

Suppose you have drawn a sphere in its nor- 
mal effect of light and shadow. Now begin to 
add forms to the surface of the sphere, You do 
not have to finish the sphere first, but for a 
change draw some bumps on it This principle 
was presented in iny earlier book, Vttn With a 
Pencil, but in line only. Here we attempt to add 
the living qualities of light and shadow. 

Light can be Iiandled just as seriously on 
comic forms as on any other, for form is lorm, 
and light defines it. The sphere in the left-hand 
upper corner of page 99 and the drawing next 
to it show the plan of drawing such forms at- 
tached to the ball. Invent your forms as you 
wish h so long as you duplicate them on each 
side of the face, You can gain a lot of experience 
in lighting form if you get some modelers clay 
or plasticine and build up some of these forms 
on a hall. Then set the model up in light, and 
draw the light and shadow as they appear. This 
will help you achieve a very convincing solidity 
in your drawings, and also develop your struc- 
tural sense. Any competent artist should be able 
to model forms that he has drawn often, for 
drawing and modeling have such an affinity that 
to be able to do the one almost assures the abil- 
ity to do the other. 

In the deeply rounded forms, like the nose, or 
the smiling check, we are pretty sure to have 
some reflected light which causes the "hump" 
at the edge of the shadow, Note that the darks 
come in the depressions — the deeper, the darker. 
We watch for the largest and brightest areas of 



light on the forehead — on a bald head, on the 
cranium. A big nose catches a lot of light, and 
fat cheeks do also. The chin* if protruding, will 
catch its share in most lightings. We can make 
a chin come forward or recede by the way it is 
lighted, especially in a front view, 

On pages 100 and 101 I have given you the 
outline construction of some characters I have 
drawn. You can go on building such heads in- 
definitely, arriving at different personalities by 
varying the forms you attach to the ball. I per- 
sonally enjoy doing these things, and it is amaz- 
ing how such fooling around helps you in 
seriously drawing heads. The lighting principle 
may be applied to the whole figure as shown on 
pages 103 to 105. 

Comic drawing is a field in itself. Most comic 
artists stick to outline Only, for the sake of sim- 
plicity. However, these artists also may never 
have studied the possibilities of lighting on the 
figures. Of cOurse> when the drawings are to be 
reproduced in small size, there are difficulties in- 
volved. But if a grainy board and a very black 
pencil are used it is not necessary to use half- 
tone reproduction. On such board the pencil 
may also be used in combination with pen line. 

For relaxation and real fun, there Is nothmg in 
drawing to compare with this type of creative- 
ness. The little wooden or plastic manikins avail- 
able at most art dealers can help out a great deal 
for poses and action, 

In comic drawing the construction and pro- 
portion will be mostly your own. Sometimes the 
more incorrect they appear, the funnier it makes 
the drawing. If the wrinkles in die clothes are a 
problem, get up and took at yourself in a mirror. 
Make a mental note of what happens in a sleeve 
or trouser leg. 
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Using a Manikin for the Study of Anatomy 



file Vest way to study anatomy is to set up a 
book of anatomical diagrams before you, and 
set up an art- store manikin alongside it. Draw 
the action from the manikin :md the muscles 
from the book. You can also make rough sketches 
of the manikin itself for general bulk and action 
only. 

Just copying anatomical diagrams does not 
seem very helpful to most students. The muscles 
must somehow be built upon a frame or figure in 
order to get their proportion and relationship to 
the figure as a whole. The joints of the manikin 
arc usually balls of some kind, and of course such 
joints must eventually be covered up. For this 
reason it is well to concentrate on the muscles 
of the shoulders, and those of the thighs, espe- 
cially at the hips. Then study the chest, waist, 
and buttocks. Next get the back, then the arms 
and the whole leg. To balance the manikin on 
its feet requires about the same arrangement of 
limbs and torso that the human needs to hold 
its balance. 

The manikin is intended for line only, not for 
the study of the figure m light and shadow, The 
lighting on these simplified forms is not enough 
like that on live models. We consider later the 
figure in light and shadow. 

Work in the life class should he done with 
the anatomy book open. It is difficult to start 
drawing the figure from life without any pre- 
vious preparation, Upon entering a life class the 
student should have a fairly accurate idea of the 
proportions of the figure in heads, and in sixths, 
as illustrated on page JOT. 1 have tried to cover 
most of the problems of figure drawing in a 
previous volume, Figure Drawing for All Ifs 
Worth. 

Some instructors object to the use of the 
wooden manikin, since the action is only an ap- 



proximation at best, and there is no actual play 
of muscle to go by. This objection is sound, 
provided the person studying drawing has life 
classes available, the time for them, and the 
funds to pay for them. I gladly agree that any 
yenmg person who intends to make a living at 
art should by all means attend life classes. How- 
ever, £ believe that the manikin has an important 
use for the study of action, since a live model 
cannot hold an action pose for any length of 
time. Working from the manikin tends to loosen 
up the student's figure drawing. When an artist 
gets out into the active practice of his art, he can 
seldom draw a figure posed as it would be posed 
in a life class for twenty to twenty- five minutes 
at a time. The static pases of the art ctass should 
be much more for the study of light on form, 
values, and color. 

To get figures in action the artist is almost 
forced to use the camera, and many present-day 
artists have high-speed cameras for this purpose. 
However, for an action picture, the artist should 
have a well-developed knowledge of the figure 
under the drapery. It does no harm to make the 
figure do something besides stand or sit, or per- 
haps hold a rod or pole The pose or gesture of 
the figure does much to make it tell a story. If 
you intend to be an illustrator, you must have 
action in your work, or it will not be very suc- 
cessful. 

The manikin helps particularly in making pre- 
liminary sketches or developing rough ideas 
which hardly warrant the expense of a model, 
A model can be hired for the last stage of the 
work or for the material from which the final 
work will be drawn. 

The student should of course use his own 
judgment. If he finds that the manikin helps, 
let him use it 
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DRAWING FEOM THE MANIKIN 




Manikins are a great help in developing action 
in figure drawing* in that they can be put into 
"still" poses no live model ctsuld hold. Tlicy can 
be purchased at most art dealers. Their approxi- 
mate construction is shown by the figure at the 
right. For comparison h the figure at the left 
shows the ideal proportions of the male human 



figure. The line at the extreme left shows divi- 
sions of the height of the figure of ideal propor- 
tions. One side of the line is divided into sixths 
and the other side into eighths. These two sets 
of divisions indicate the important points of the 
figure. Memorize these scales. 
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The Figure in Light 



For some reason many students seem to have 
their greatest difficulty in what they call "shad- 
ing." This is probably because there is no such 
thing as "shading," in Lite sense they mean. The 
term "modeling" is more act urate. The student 
wants to add tone to outline, so he is likely to 
put in a tot of meaningless grays and darks be- 
tween the outlines. 

What he must do with tone is the same thing 
the sculptor does. The shadow is a tone that is 
governed in the first place by the value in the 
light. Things have what we call local values, 
which means the material Or substance is light, 
gray (or a color darker than white), or dark. 
Put them in any tight and the values keep their 
relationship to one another. A dark suit, For ex- 
ample, would never he as bright in value as 
flesh, if both were rendered truly. 

When working with pencil we seldom attempt 
to get all the values in scale as we would with 
paint. When there is bright light and strong 
shadow we take some leeway, but we suggest 
some tone in the lighted areas of dark materials* 
making the shadow quite dark. For flesh, which 
usually is fairly light in value, we leave the 
lights as white paper, for the pencil does not 
give us quite the range of tones from light to 
dark that paint does- So in pencil drawing the 
best effects come from keeping the strongly 
lighted areas very delicate in modeling. Getting 
effects in the lighted areas too dark makes draw- 
ings appear muddy or heavy. 

When working in pencil, 1 try to think of 
about four tones, starting just beyond white, or 
as light as you can state a gray, then a gray, a 
dark gray, and a black. Thus the whites are ex- 
treme lights, the delicate grays give some form 
to the lighted areas, the grays become the half- 
tones, and the dark grays and blacks are reserved 
for the shadows. 



There can be no formula, because every sub- 
ject has its own particular values, determined 
by the light, its direction, its brilliance, and its 
particular effect upon the local values. But (he 
student can gain much understanding of light 
very quickly if he can learn to distinguish the 
differences between areas of light, halftone, and 
shadow, and sot them down. Even if the values 
in a drawing are not true, the correct separation 
will give solidity to the drawing, Instead of try- 
ing to match all the grays of a photograph which 
you are using as copy, just luok for the shapes of 
light, halftone, and shadow. Sometimes there 
are tones within a shadow where light is re- 
fleeted; you must draw these also, even though 
they are submerged in a lower all-over tone. 

It is foolish to try to fake the lighting on & 
seriously drawn figure. Lighting is much tOO 
complicated and subtle to guess at. Either have 
a figure to draw from or get some good photo- 
graphic material. It may be helpful to work from 
copy first, and from life kter. The ideal tiling is 
to enter a class in life drawing. Most classes 
work in charcoal, which is even more flexible 
than pencil as a material, for it can be easily 
erased, If you are studying the Figure at home, 
get some charcoal, charcoal paper, plastic or 
kneaded rubber, You will also need a drawing 
board. Remember to keep darks and blacks out 
of the lighted areas, except where you find ac- 
cents of shadow within or alongside of these 
areas. Keep a long point on your pencil or char- 
coal so that you can use the tip for line and the 
sides for tones. 

Get some good books on figure drawing, and 
some on anatomy. If you practice a good deal 
on still-life drawing, too, you will draw the fig- 
ure much better. Light is light no matter what 
it falls upon, and it always follows the form with 
light, halftone, and shadow. 
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Depicting Character by Means of Light on Form 



The only way to capture the character of a 
head successfully is to under stand flic forms 
which make up the particular individual, No 
two arc alike, so there can be no formula, except 
for construction, proportion, and lighting, 

True enough, we can make ear tea Lures with 
line only, but even in these the Forms must be 
seen, understood, and expressed, lite whole 
head is the result of the forms which combined 
m tike; up its bulk or mass. It is possible to exag- 
gerate the forms somewhat, which is what car- 
icaturists do, but. make no mistake, these fellows 
can do that only because they have a keen sense 
of foim. I have exaggerated some of the forms 
in the heads on the following pages. By stressing 
the shapes that are peculiarly characteristic, 
we often get more than photographic likeness. 

Just as in the figure, we look for the big forms 
first - the shape of the skull and the face, and 
the placement of the features. Then we take just 
enough of the incidental to bring out the char- 
acter. This is not a matter of tracing down con- 
tours, for most of the importance lies im the 
forms within the contours; to make these forms 
exist, establish the effect of light on them. 

Son it; of the lie ads shown here may not he fa- 
miliar to the younger generation, but they arc, 
Or were, all characters. They include Einstein, 
John D, Rockefeller, Hiram Maxim, Von Hiu- 
denburg, Will Rogers, Church ill, and Adolph 
Menjou, To us as artists, these men, aside from 
their deeds and accomplishments, are so much 
proportion, spacing, a combination of forms in 
light and shadow. If we were to shift one feature 
of any of these faces, such as putting the nose of 
one on the face of another, the whole effect 
would be lost- If we can see the forms but can- 
not draw them in combination with everything 
else, we might as well start selling apples, as far 
as drawing successful heads of individuals is 
concerned, The old masters, who had no cam- 
eras, took measurements of faces and features 



with calipers. Some, like Sargent, succeeded in 
training their eyes to measure proportions with 
a profound degree of accuracy Some students 
get everything too wide for its height; others 
make the opposite error, Even the best artists 
must continually adjust proportions in their 
drawings, when drawing from life, But the abil- 
ity to do so does eventually come with prac- 
tice, 

A much easier and surer way of seeing the 
forms is by looking nt the lights, halftones, and 
shadows. These reveal the form though it differs 
in every lighting. Ilenec the importance of se- 
lecting a simple and easily decipherable lighting. 
We should know the direction of the light source 
on every inch of the surface, The minute light 
from more than one source strikes the same sur- 
face, it upsets the sequence of the operation of 
light as we know it. 

Studio photographic portraits are not too good 
to work from unless the photographer has really 
clinched the form. The trouble is usually too 
many lights and crisscross effects, which are 
most difficult to reproduce in a drawing. Clip- 
pings from motion-picture magazines are nearly 
always bad, Such photographs are also copy- 
righted and may not he used tor anything but 
practice. Naturally a drawing of any public fig- 
ure must be made from copy of some kind. It is 
best to gather as many clippings as possible and 
build the character from all the information yon 
have, You have a right to draw your version of 
any public character, even in caricature or car- 
toon. 

The best practice is secured by having people 
sit for you t though it is not an easy way to work. 
Study them for individual characteristics, and 
stress these, A sharp face can lie a little sharper, 
a round one a little rounder, and so on. Eye- 
sockets arc more important than irises. Only the 
bones of the face keep the flcsji in the shapes we 
sec 
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Drawing the Figure in Costume 



Most of the preparation si commercial artist 
goes through is to learn to draw figures in cos- 
tume with all the elements right. When a man 
takes up art as a hobby he is free to do what 
interests him most. But if it is his vocation, the 
costumed figure is his chief stock in trade, the 
thing he depends upon most. 

The effort put upon the study of light on form 
is brought into play. His knowledge of perspec- 
tive in the figure and its environment is called 
upon. Light fulls on the costume too> the same 
light that falls on the head. The clothes should 
not only drape naturally and' with folds char- 
acteristic of the material, but they should sug- 
gest the underlying form of the figure upon 
which they are draped. 

In the drawings that follow, I have chosen 
costumes that are not present- day styles, since 
styles change so fas I that even before the book 
is published the clothes may be wrong for the 
prevailing modes. Unless he is drawing a sub- 
ject of an earlier period, the artist will have to 
keep np with styles, in order to keep his figures 
smart and up to date. So I have chosen costumes 
which are not limited as to material or style, hut 
which present the same problems of folds and 
draping- As period costumes these will be xised 
indefinitely- For practice you can make pencil 
drawings of prevailing styles from the multitude 
of photographs in the fashion magazines and 
advertisements. The important thing is to prac- 
tice drawing garments on the figure, watching 
the lighting, the forms, and the perspective of 
the forms. In this kind of study I suggest elim- 
inating most of the background, as in my studies, 
to keep the problem from becoming too compli- 
cated. There is enough in a good figure and 
costume in itself to make an attractive drawing. 
Sometimes a bit of shadow can be added effec- 
tively. 
After you have made a number of costume 



studies, T suggest you find illustrations in maga- 
y.ines which show figures in a room, with some 
furniture or other accessories, Copying these is 
valuable practice, because they require perspec- 
tive and proportion, if you have a camera, try 
taking subjects of your own for practice. 

I should like to call attention to the infinite 
patience that Norman Rockwell shows in getting 
all parts of his pictures related and correct. Few 
artists will ever exhibit his fidelity to minutest 
details. There may be argument as to artistic 
approach, but the warm popularity of his work 
stanch year in and year Out as proof of what I 
have discussed as the intelligent perception of 
the public, I cannot believe that such work will 
not continue to be appreciated, no matter who 
the artist is. Work taiscd on truth will live just 
as truth itself lives, all arguments to the contrary, 

I wish also to mention the work of John 
Gannum. Here again is fidelity, expressed differ- 
ently from Rockwell's, but no less sincere, Here 
is color, along with all the other elements of 
successful work, including the very important 
one, consistency. In the work of these two men 
so many important elements are always in evi- 
dence that every subject is one for study and 
appreciation. The layman says much when he 
looks at the work and says, It is good; it looks 
real." He has no idea of the information needed 
and the ability required to make it look "real/ 
The artistic expression is only possible after the 
means of expression have been perfected. It is 
not a matter of technique, but of seeing things in 
relationship in plane, in tone and color, in pro- 
portion and perspective, and in light. How we 
put these things down does not matter so long 
as the results are right. Variations in technique 
come from individual ways of seeing and execut- 
ing, but the problem itself is the same for all 
who ever hold a pencil or a brush. Real tech- 
nique develops itself. 
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Some Parting Words 



In leaving the reader of this book I wish to 
present a plea for sound draftsmanship, plus in- 
dividualism, in art, Sound draftsmanship can 
hardly be associated with anything hut a real- 
istic approach. To my mind a realistic approach 
does not limit creative imagination, which I 
thoroughly agree is a part of all good art. 

There are those who take the stand that real- 
ism in art curtails the full expression of the 
individual, that it is merely imitation rather than 
creative expression. If realistic art were limited 
to the camera and the duplication of its effects, 
this might he true, but it must not be so limited. 

In thinking of realism, let us not confuse it 
with literalism. Let us think of life as a great 
source of material from which to draw, selecting 
only what is pertinent to the things we have to 
say. We cannot use it all, or say it all Let us 
re-create, as does the good writer of fiction, the 
poignant truths of life in so far as we are capable 
of discerning them and employing them for a 
purpose* Literalism devoid of purpose can be 
most boring, Detail must have purpose, or there 
is no reason for it. To be interesting, it must con- 
tribute conviction to a thought which in itself 
is interesting. The creative thought is the deli- 
cate balancing point between good and bad in 

art, 

There is a vast difference between an unin- 
spired and literal rendering of life and what we 
may call "applied realism." Bather than to pro- 
ject realism for its own sake, our real purpose is 
to add realism to a creative idea of basic interest. 
We depend upon realism, then, to embellish or 
to fortify our creative thoughts. The idea, within 
itself* may be totally abstract or pure fiction. But 
so that the idea will not remain abstract we 
strive to make it convincing and plausible by 
giving it all the feeling of actuality that is pos- 
sible. This is applied realism, 

Realism in art docs not stand in the way of 



individual expression hut becomes an important 
bridge between artist and spectator. We can 
take it for granted that the spectator's interest is 
not in how accurately we can see, but in the per- 
sonal experience be has in looking at our picture. 
Our vision may not differ greatly from his own t 
but our presentation and the thoughts behind it 
may give hint a new experience. Crcativeness 
may lie in giving reality to invention, fact to 
fiction, tangibility to the intangible, and convic- 
tion and power to things more felt than seen. 

In the good art of today, we sense a stripping 
of the foldcrols to get down to essentials, elim- 
inating all elements that distract from a forceful 
presentation of the idea. The background of a 
picture is no longer a matter of space-filling; it 
is eliminated unless it contributes to the main 
thought. But since life moves against a back- 
ground, its portrayal cannot always be left 
dangling in space, When the background lends 
force and reality to your subject it should not 
be cast away unthinkingly because of fads or 
prevailing mannerisms, 

Bcalism can have simplicity and function, re- 
sulting in greater beauty, instead of merely re- 
producing the haphazard multiplicity of nature. 
There can be dramatic and dynamic interpre- 
tation of the obvious, if we have the ability to 
perceive and portray it SO. 

Let us admit that much of the realistic art 
produced today is mediocre, This is not the fault 
of art or its principles, but is due to the inade- 
quacy of the artists. Their failure does not in- 
validate the principle of realism; life does not 
cease to be a force merely because some in- 
dividuals never learn to live. 

The reason so much realistic ait today is 
mediocre is that good art must come the hard 
wav. We dabble and daub in freedom of ex- 
pression and in paint. We know too little to 
make good use of either. We may thank God 
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for the freedom man has fought for and at tamed , 
but we must use our intelligence to understand 
the real greatness of freedom of individual ex- 
pression. We must work to produce art just as 
we must work for the right to live in a Free na- 
tion. Work in art is not so many labor hours, for 
time has nothing to do with it. To one, under- 
standing may come at the age of twenty; to an- 
other, at fifty. Some will never comprehend the 
laws of form, color, and life. Life is the source, 
the only available source, and art lies therein. 

But how about individuality? No two of us 
will eoine away from nature with the same facts* 
for no two people have the same comprehension 
of her truths* We differ in personality and tal- 
ents, and therefore no one can actually dupli- 
cate another's performance. Successful drawing 
is intelligent drawing with independent think- 
ing. Knowledge in art is a combination of in- 
dividuality and whatever facts the artist has 
assimilated. It is like an equation between the 
things we feel and the things we hear and see. 
Without the artists individuality, drawing is not 
art, but only a statement of fact, yet the artist 
cannot get along without some facts. Working 
knowledge is the sum total of a thousand and 
one small personal decisions. It results from trial 
and error, comparisons and final acceptance of 
one way as against another: this must he so be- 
cause that is so; this appeals to be this way 






because that is that way; I draw this point be 
cause it is under that point; this seems brilliant 
since that appears dull; ami so it gees. 

Relatively few positive assertions can be made 
about art instruction that will fit all circum- 
stances. Since all things arc relative, we can 
speak of unity, but the specific relationships 
must he discovered in the actual problem. Many 
students search despairingly for an exact formula 
that will steer them to a tie finite and certain goal^ 
wheai actually each problem demands its own 
solution and each result is an individual an- 
swer. 

There is no way to produce, except to gather 
all possible facts and work with them as you 
will, lie assured that most of your knowledge 
will come from contact with life, both within 
yourself and from the outside world. It is the 
artist who is limited, not the source, Jjct him go 
to art with respect and reverence for the great- 
ness of this tiling we tall reality, grateful for 
being a part of it, and for the freedom of doing 
and saying his bit about it. Let him rejoice that 
he may trust his own feelings* giving only his 
own version of truth and beauty; if his effort is 
worthy, it will be appreciated with warmth and 
enthusiasm. Life and the individual's feeling 
about it are the only real sources of creative in- 
spiration in art. Art can do no more for him than 
he can do for art. 
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